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THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY 


Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Mumber of members, 205. Land, 654 acres. 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CrrcuLar, 
Horticulture, &c. Theology, Perfectionism. Bible 
Communism, 


WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., on a detached portion of the domain, about one 
and one-fourth miles north of O. C. Number of members, 19. 
Business, Manufactures. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 

Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Mumber of members, 45. 
Land, 228 acres. Business. Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 

SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The O. C. and Branches are not ‘‘ Free Lovers,” in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system Brste ComMuNISM 
or CompLex MARRIAGE, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to permanency, responsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does zof mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow; 


Business, 


Sociology, 


nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a woman with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. ‘Their Communities are 
families, as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. ‘The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
women and children of the Community. 
ADMISSIONS. 

These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brief 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers; but some of 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildings are adapted toa certain number, and it wants no more. 


Community of property extends just as far as 


2. The Branch-Communities, though they have not attained the nor- 
mal size, have as many members as they can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as they grow in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
Sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvious that they cannot all settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are. 
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COMMUNITY FOURNAL. 


ONEIDA. 

—The following remarks were made at a late 
criticism : 

“ Of all the things that we can get from the grace 
of God, what we most want perhaps is the Jower fo 
forget. 1 do not think we appreciate the great im- 
portance of acquiring the faculty of easily forgetting 
what we ought not to remember. I can not but 
feel that God is going to save us by giving us the 
power to forget, and not by the power to resist and 
give up, or by the power to consider and reflect 
and reason about things. The power to forget is 
the greatest blessing we can possibly have in the 
whole matter of tormenting love. We certainly 
must have the power to forget, if we are going to 
live up to Paul’s standard. He speaks of having 
‘every thought brought into captivity to the obedi- 
ence of Christ.’ If that is possible, Christ must be 
able to make us forget. He must have such pos- 
session of our minds that if he don’t want us to 
think of any person or thing he can stop it. I 
certainly know that Christ is able to do that, for it 
is going on in my experience at the present time. 
I don’t think of S. from one week’s end to another, 
unless he is mentioned to me. And he is one of 
whom I have had great hopes and for whom I have 
had great sorrow of heart. The Lord only knows 
how much I loved him, or how much I have sut- 
fered about him, or how much | should once have 
been tempted to think about him in his present 
case; but I am cured. I have the power to forget, 
and don’t think of him now. That is a case where 
I have been able to forget when in deep suffering. 
I have also had experience of being able to forget 
when there was a great temptation to remember a 
good thing—something exceedingly pleasant and 
desirable and which, without this power of forget- 
ting, 1 should have been tempted to think about all 
the time. That is exactly what is wanted—power 
to forget—and I know that God can give it to us. 


“There is an immense amount of false theory 
about this matter. I remember some lines in a 
doleful old love song, of this sort, 

‘If he had loved as I have loved 
He never could forget. ’ 

“The doctrine of that song is, ifa man once 
loves a woman sincerely and truly he never can for- 
get her: it spoils him for any body else. I say 
that Christ is able to make us forget. He can 
make me forget my best sweetheart and my first 
born son. ~* He that loveth father or mother more 
than me is not worthy of me, and he that loveth 
son or daughter more than me is not worthy of 
me,’ and the ability to withdraw ourselves from 
such loves, lies in the power to forget. If they hold 
us in such a way that we are compelled to think of 
them, we may know that they are wrong; and we 
must believe that Jesus Christ is able to make us 
forget. Insanity isa state in which a person is 
compelled to think of what he should forget. Per- 
sons in special love have that symptom of insanity 
upon them—they can not forget. They have another 
person’s spirit so mingled with their own that they 
can not help thinking about that person all the time. 
They will have to go on in torment until they 
reach that power of Christ which will enable them 
to forget. We must not believe the doctrine of 
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the novels. We must not believe the doctrine of 
that song that I have quoted. We must not be- 
lieve that a woman can not forget the son of her 
womb. The power of Christ will at last prove it- 
self entirely able to make us forget what we ought 
to. Christ is certainly able to master our thoughts 
to that extent. We may hold that up to ourselves 
as a standard we are to reach after. Christ said 
“Except ye be converted and become as little 
children, ye can not enter into the Kingdom of 
Heaven.” It is one of the special traits of little 
children that they easily forget any trouble.” 


—It is amusing to notice the inevitable trickle of 
modern ideas from our doctors, and lecturers on 
scientific living, down through the rising genera- 
tion, cropping out here and there in queer ques- 
tions and comments from prattling three-year-olds. 
“Mamma,” asks Elinor, seated in her mother’s 
lap eating mush and syrup, “Mamma, what is 
hygenny?” Mamma not understanding at first, 
young spooner asks again twice as loud, ‘* What is 
hygenny?” Mamma comprehends at last, and in- 
forms our young inquirer that, “hygenny is to eat 
what is good for you.” “Is syrup hygenny ?” asks 
chick who is evidently bent on cornering “mamma” 
up to some definite answer in regard to her favorite 
article of diet. Mamma explains that syrup is 
“hygenny” once in awhile, but not too often. 
Young miss scampers off and informs Miss Chloe 
that “hygenny is to eat what you like best.” A 
sentiment which many will endorse. 

Notes from Foppa—Wed. March, 25.—Fine 
morning after the tempest. The old English fish- 
erman who winters in the shanty near our house, 
was out early on the ice, tending his tip-ups. I 
walked over to him and asked, “* What luck?” 

*“ Not a bite,” said he; ‘the storm isn’t over 
yet.” 

“But,” said I, “How do the fish, way down in 
the dark under the ice, know anything about the 
storm?” 

“T can’t tell,” said he, “but they doknow. They 
wouldn’t bite for a day or two before the blow be- 
gun, and they won’t bite till it is over.” 

** Well,” said I, ‘* what do you suppose is the vea- 
son of their not biting in time of storm ?” 

“ All I know,” said he, “is that they fee/ dud/. 
I can see that, by the way my minnies act in the 
pail. When they are still and dead at the bottom 
of the pail, the fish in the lake are in the same 
mood, and there is no biting. This is the way they 
actin stormy weather. But when the minnies are 
swimming about and trying to jump out of the pail, 
as they always do in fair weather, then the fish in 
the lake are lively and we have good luck.” 


’ 


“It seems then,” said I, “ that in stormy weath- 
er there is some electrical influence that affects the 
fishes in the depths of the lake, just as it affects 
people above, giving them the ‘blues.’ ” 

“Very likely,” said he, and | went home musing 
on this choice bit of fisherman’s wisdom. Dear 
CIRCULAR, make a note of it, for the benefit of 
progressive anglers. N. 

—Our last heavy snow had nearly disappeared, 


leaving mother earth looking very brown and 


naked—at least not much short of naked, for her 
scanty winter-worn garments clung about her as 
though she had just emerged from a bath—when 
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March, all at once became furious, and covered her 
up again under pretense of making a “sugar- 
snow;” but we think there is a good deal of 
“blow” about that, for we have seen much better 
sugar-snows made with less than half the bluster. 
Nevertheless the evergreens on the lawn that have 
cheered us through the long winter, are cheery 
still. When we take our daily stroll along the lee- 
ward side of the Norway spruces, they protect us 
from the biting north-west wind, and the young 
pines scream wildly into our ears that spring is at 
hand. The robins too—poor silly things—came 
too early, and have already been exercising their 
voices in behalf of spring. But the bitter storm 
makes them shiver. Perhaps they will learn wis- 
dom by the things they suffer. The trogs seem 
wiser, inasmuch as they haven’t peeped yet. 

The boys have begun to “trap’’—catch musk- 
rats, | mean. I saw one not long since (a muskrat, 
not a boy), swimming up the mill-pond under the ice. 
I was thirty or forty feet above the pond in the gar- 
ret of the old mill, looking down on the clear, thin 
ice, when the rat came out of a hole near the base 
of the mill, like some water-sprite, and went glid- 
ing away under the ice in long pulsating move- 
ments. He stopped once to take breath, and soon 
disappeared. Muskrats have a rather peculiar 
method of breathing while traveling under the 
ice. When it becomes necessary for them to 
breathe, they form a large cavity or bubble, by dis- 
charging the air from their lungs against the ice. 
With their bellies turned upward and their noses in- 
serted in the bubble, they continue to breathe as 
long as they choose, or until they get ready to 
re-ship their cargo of air and proceed on their 
journey. ‘The trapper sometimes understands this 
peculiarity, and if disposed to take the trouble, 
may make a lively episode, which in a few minutes 
may or may not end in his cutting a hole in the ice 
with his hatchet, and taking out a drowned rat, 
Let the muskrat swim ever so deep, it leaves a 
train of bubbles which rise up against the ice and 
indicate the course which it has taken. The trap- 
per follows this train until he comes to the next 
breathing-place, when he suddenly strikes the ice 
with his hatchet; this causes the rat to scamper 
off and leave a part of its breath behind. After a 
few repetitions of this kind, the rat loses its entire 
stock of breath and consequently becomes the 
trapper’s rat ! j. P. Ht. 

—lIt is any thing but pleasant for the dentist, 
the doctor, the shoemaker and the tailor to be as- 
sailed with requests and questions from any body, 
any-where, and every-where; but they bear such 
inflictions with the most commendable patience 
and good-nature, until having come from their busi- 
ness to enjoy the family meal, thinking to leave all 
care for the time behind them, they are forced to at- 
tend to remarks like these: “ F. I’ve had the tooth- 
ache for three days, you will have to take that filling 
out” or, “My false teeth don’t fit very well, can 
you fix them for me?” or, “ Doctor I have had a 
terrible side-ache lately, can’t you do something to 

The shoemaker is asked whether 
“those shoes are finished yet?” and the tailor is 


relieve me?” 


solicited to remember some dozen articles he is to 
get che next time he goes to Utica. What wonder 
that good-nature fails under such trials? The 
most amiable man is tempted to answer impatiently. 
During a public discussion of this subject one even- 
ing, it was decided that “all the business men 
should be allowed to eat their meals in peace.” 
Good taste went further, and suggested that the 
time after supper should be free from the “ petty 
The next evening 
H. H. S. offered the following thoughts, which are 
worthy of a place here. Their adoption would do 


annoyances” of business. 


much toward making a happy home: 
“What if it should be considered a rule of 
Community etiquette to say nothing disagreeable to 








any one after dinner—but tell our troubles and 
criticise others as a general thing in the forenoon; 
also exclude questions of business as much as possi- 
ble from the latter part of the day. Let that time 
be devoted to gratitude, to speaking of the good- 
ness of God, to telling good news and good experi- 
ence, to provoking to love and good works, to mak- 
ing folks around us feel happy. Of course there 
would have to be exceptions to this rule, but as far 
as we could carry it out, it would have a good 
effect.” 


—Six years ago this month, the CrRCULAR was 
removed from the “ Mount Tom” office at W. C., 
to the present delightful quarters at the Tontine. 
This week sees it change once more, this time to 
the “Arcade.” We can not leave this pleasant 
room around which the ivy has crept until it is like 
a green bower, without regrets. Memories which we 
like to recall cluster about the place where day after 
day for six years, busy hands have rendered cheer- 
ful service. On the long table strewn with books 
and papers, we trace the initials of T.C.M., A. E. H. 
W. A. H., A. E. and H. M. W., who have each 
filled the post of editor. Here too, are inscribed 
the names of the various members of the “ Cir- 
cular Club,” which for a year held merry gatherings 
in this room every Sunday. Saturday evenings 
have witnessed the happy grouping of old and 
young at the “ CIRCULAR Bee,” where the sheets 
fresh from the press-room, just beyond, were swift- 
ly folded and enclosed in neat wrappers and tossed 
into baskets ready to be packed for the Monday’s 
mail. We shall no longer enjoy the view from our 
sunny southern windows far up the Oneida Valley, 
or watch the trains as they pass over the long tres- 
tle. We must say adieu, cherishing dear as- 
sociations and remembrances, as we pass to the con- 
templation of scenes not as yet calculated to awak- 
en feelings of sentiment. 

Picture to yourself dear readers, the office corps 
wending their way through the barn-yard. All 
about, and from open doors, mild-eyed sheep look 
wonderingly at them as intruders. This lower 
floor upon which we enter, suggests no thoughts of 
printing, for from every corner sounds the “ baa- 
baa” of young lambs. The feed-cutting machine 
is rattling noisily ; the air is dusty, and stifling with 
various odors. But “it will be summer-time by 
and by” and this roomy first floor will then be con- 
verted into a vast fruit-preservatory, with just 
enough space reserved for a chain-room, and a fami- 
ly machine-shop. But come this way and look in 
at this large, well-lighted apartment—the press- 
room, which is fitting up in fine style for job-printing 
and general press-work. Right here as we go up 
the long stair-way, is to be a dumb-waiter to carry 
the forms to and from the press-room, and here you 
may stop. Tell us if this wide, high room will 
not make a good home for the CircuLAR. The ivy 
safely transported will soon encircle these walls. 

There is no hint of the barn here. Opening 
from this room are two cosy rooms, one the 
sanctum-sanctorum, the other for the especial use 
of “Mother Noyes” who keeps the books and 
attends to all the CIRCULAR correspondence. 
Open the door and cross this hall and you may 
peep into the box-room, where are pleasant neigh- 
bors and fellow-workers. Then go down this long 
flight of stairs and you emerge once more into 
the barn-yard. Come next summer, and you will 
here see green grass, pleasant walks and shady 
trees. B. 
—S. is naturally industrious, and never feels hap- 
pier than wken she has plenty of work to do. For 
many months she has been disabled. She has 
suffered much at times from a feeling of useless- 
ness, and the thought that she is dependent on 
those around her. She would rather be doing for 
others than to have them do for her. But the talk 
“Work that Pays,” gave a new impulse to her 








life, and she finds there is another sphere of action 
—work that tells on her spirit, and is helping her 
to lay up an income of faith, which is, after all, the 
best kind of capital. This is what she says in re- 
gard to her struggle with disease: 

“ At first I was disposed to lie down under the 
spirit of disease ; but as month after month passed 
away I began to feel an indignation rising within 
me that made me determined I would not humor 
it. It seemed to me like a mental and spiritual 
paralysis—bondage of the worst kind—an intruder 
in the horne-circle—unattractive and self-seeking. 
Love for my brothers and sisters stimulated me to 
seek a remedy for the sfzri¢t of disease. One day 
I came across these words : 

‘ For greater powers to me inclined 

In sweet good will, $ 
Make me a might no strength can kill ; 
All foes are mine to break and bind, 
In being stronger still.’ 

Christ is the power that makes me ‘stronger still’ 
I thought, and he said ‘all power is given unto me 
in heaven and in earth,’ and ‘if ye shall ask any 
thing in my name, I will doit.’ I asked him for 
strength of heart, and he gave it to me. I rejoice 
that I am able to testify, by the returning health in 
my body, to the truth that disease can not stand 
before faith. But it cost me much labor of heart. 
Disease seemed to follow me first in one form and 
then in another. But I finally begun to feel as 
enthusiastic in overcoming all difficulties in the 
work of victory over this principality as I had been 
in business. In fact I looked upon it as work that 
must be done, and prayed for fortitude and _ perse- 
verance and I received it. 

“1 have had these thoughts about the subject of 
disease. The letter to C. in the CIRCULAR of 
March 16th, is a specimen of the spirit in which the 
subject is met and talked about in the world, and 
who can doubt that contagion is spread by the 
power of the tongue? The prevalent idea is that it 
is natural for people to be sick and it is considered 
miraculous, when an epidemic is going about the 
country, if any escape. ‘My turn may come any 
time’ is the thought that invites it. ‘But as thou 
hast believed, so be it done unto thee.’ ‘I do not 
expect to be overcome by this contagion,’ would 
give the opposite result. ‘There is a power of 
heart that can say to disease ‘ Stand aside. I am 
willing that you should be used as a rod of dis- 
cipline to me, but there is a place where discipline 
must stop and justification take its place. If God. 
wants to criticise me, and allows me to be afflicted 
in body, all right; but he does not want me to lie 
down under it and refuse to be comforted.’ The 
best part of any discipline is not in the rod used in 
the correction, but in the effect produced. If the 
effect of a battle with disease is to leave us weak 
and susceptible to further attacks, we have not half 
learned our lesson; but if it rouses in us the be- 
lief that the power of Christ is sufficient to help 
us to overcome its stultifying effects, and if every 
time we gain a victory we undermine the strength 
of the principality, then we can be thankful for 
battles to fight, in the assurance that all power will 
be given to us and in the end disease and death 
will flee away. 1 pray for strength of heart to per- 
severe unto the end. The cross of Christ came up 
before me as the emblem of the patient endurance 
and fortitude that was to have its fruits in the 
resurrection and everlasting life. Let all who are 
afflicted, take hold and feel and testify ‘that there 
is a power within stronger than disease and death,’ 
and we shall outflank them on every side.” 





CRITICISM OF OUR JOURNALISTS. 
[From last year’s file. ] 


W.—It has been suggested that we have a lit- 
tle talk some evening about the journals that are 
kept by each of our Communities—the reading of 
which forms a part of our evening meetings—in or- 
der, if possible, to get a higher standard of accuracy. 
If a person were about to write a history of the 
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Community, he would first of all go to our journals 
for information. Can not we have a good-natured 
talk about them this evening, not with a view of 
criticising any one, but to improve their character 
as material for history? I, for one, appreciate the 
efforts of those who write them. I will begin by 
criticising myself. I wrote an item for the journal 
in the CIRCULAR last spring, in which I said that 
at the barn we had calves, colts andlambs. After- 
ward I found out that we had no lambs. I knew 
that we had calves and colts, and also that our 
neighbors had lambs, and that it was time we had, 
and knowing that we had two hundred old sheep, I 
took the lambs for granted. I imagine that others 
have had similar experience to this. Being anx- 
ious to make an interesting journal, they let their 
imagination work more or less, and sometimes 
guess at things. I think journalists should stick 
closely to facts, and not let any thing go on record 
as a fact, that is not a fact. 


G.—I notice one thing about the W. C. journal, 
sometimes, that might be improved. They are 
frequently written in the first person. That is very 
well for us who know who “I” is, but persons in 
future who read them, will not know who is writing. 
It would be better to give the initials of the name, at 
least. It is in better taste not to write in the first 
person at all, in keeping public journals. 

N—I have thought that the journalists were 
generally rather too anxious to make out a dong 
journal ; and if they can’t get items, to make them. 
I don’t think they do that exactly; but there is the 
same anxiety that editors have to fill up their pa- 
pers. I don’t think that is necessary at all. If 
nothing occurs, there is no necessity of sending a 
journal. I would never make a long story out of 
nothing merely for the sake of filling the sheet. 
I don’t really appreciate all the particulars given 
about the weather by some of the journalists ; per- 
haps others do. So long as we have only one 
journal to read it may be all well enough to have 
things spun out in that fine way; but the time may 
come when we shall not have time to read the par- 
ticulars of such matters. We must consider what 
will be the best way to economize time. Some- 
times I feel more distressed by the length of jour- 
nals than by their brevity. J think journalists 
should look both ways in that respect. 

W.—In this connection I might say that it is 
not pleasant to have persons offer excuses for the 
brevity of their journals, or for not sending one at 
the usual time. Let them say what there is to say 
without any excuse or apology. 

G.—I like what Mr. H. has said about giving 
facts only. I have been disturbed several times 
by the journals in the CrRCULAR reporting things 
that were not perfectly accurate. 

H.—1 found in writing journals for Wallingford 
that I must give them about so much—enter into 
the minutiz of every thing—or I would hear by 
private notes that they thought they were not get- 
ting any thing. 

W.—In such a case, I think the journalist should 
ask who complains. Is it the Wallingford family 
or only one or two who do not represent the general 
taste? I should seek to please those who love the 
the truth rather than the curious. 

£.—In seeking to make long journals we are 
liable to run into the policy of the Canastota ed- 
itor. He said, “If things do not happen I make 
them happen.” 

X.—I noticed in a late CiRcULAR journal, an an- 
nouncement that the Midland Railroad Company 
were filling up the long trestle that crosses our 
meadow. 

A.—I hope we shall strive to keep up our stand- 
ard for accuracy in the CIRCULAR journals at 
least. A while ago the CircuLAR said that we 
had received aftelegram from the railroad officials 





telling us to expect thirteen coaches filled with 
pic-nicers from Oswego. There was no such tele- 
gram received and that remark never was cor- 
rected. I think if mistakes do occur they should 
be corrected as soon as they are discovered. 

W.—I have thought in publishing and in writing 
journal items about the different departments, it 
would be well to consult the heads of the depart- 
ments before printing or sending off manuscripts. 
I presume the story that the Midland Company 
had begun filling the trestle came from some one’s 
seeing a car come along and dump ina load of 
earth. 

N.—H. A. N. has pasted into a book all the 
items that have appeared in the New Haven papers 
about our dam at Wallingford, and it is very 
amusing to read them. I should like to have them 
read sometime, as an illustration of what we are 
not to imitate. Among the items it is reported 
that the Community is expecting to lay out a mil- 
lion of dollars in manufacturing establishments 
there. The Wallingford village reporter puts in 
an item about our dam every week or two, and 
always magnifies whatever truth he tells from four 
to ten times. 

(A call for the scrap-book closed the discussion.) 


ANA STHESTA. 





FTER the first shuddering gasp in which the 

whole system seemed to rise in revolt at the 
intrusion of the irritating vapor, the muscular ten- 
sion yielded and with deep but hurried breathing, the 
powerful gas flowed into my lungs, which opened 
and expanded in every direction at each breath. 
Slightly painful at first like the breath of a 
sharp frosty air in winter, it soon changed to a 
tingling tremor of the nerves, as if my whole body 
had become benumbed, and was just awakening. 
Streams of liquid tingle flashed and sparkled 
and burned through my brain, and poured down 
through my body and limbs, until I seemed com- 
pletely flooded and overwhelmed by a torrent of 
sensation. And now the sense of flesh, of the 
body and its different members, gradually grew in- 
distinct amid the increasing roar which resounded 
through and through my head. Slowly at first, ac- 
companied with a sense of expansion in every di- 
rection, the whole scene changed. I became 
a mere point in the center of a vast revolving globe, 
which whirled and hummed about me with daz- 
zling rapidity. All sense of time and space was 
gone. Not even curiosity or wonder as to how I 
came in that position or how to escape, occurred 
tome. I was simply a mere dot of consciousness 
amid this shivering, whirling, boundless mass of 
matter. There was no fear nor dread of the future, 
and no thought of the past; a steady, resistless 
whirl, which would speed on forever—on, on, with- 
out acceleration and without diminution. 

Suddenly there intruded Pain. Slight at first 
and _ hardly noticed, but soon rapidly increasing till 
it absorbed every thing within its reach. It was no 
local pain, but every-where. The central point of 
consciousness amid this revolving globe, which, a 
few minutes before had been simply mindful of the 
motion about it, was soon struggling in the vice-like 
clutch of this powertul sensation. I could neither 
move nor speak. I had no realization that there 
was any thing to be done except to suffer. Fiercer 
and sharper grew the pain, when—it was gone! 
Slower and slower whirled the sphere. A sense 
of relief came stealing over me; 1 seemed to 
have escaped from some dreadful danger, and 
was wandering forth in search of rest—dreamily, 
wearily, all so still. The murmur of distant voi- 
ces now taintly penetrated the half-closed por- 
tals of hearing. A twinkle of light, a flash—and 
Realization overwhelmed me likea flood. As I 
sat still in the chair, languidly gazing through the 
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open window into the beautiful gardens, slowly in- 
haling the soft, delicious air which poured in and 
fanned my throbbing temples, the clock struck 
three. I had been unconscious just five minutes. 
* * * 


DON’T FRET. 

Has a neighbor injured you? 
Don’t fret— 

You will yet come off the best ; 

He’s the most to answer for ; 

Never mind it, let it rest, 
Don’t fret. 


Has a horrid lie been told ? 
Don’t fret— 

It will run itself to death. 

If you ’ Il let it quite alone, 

It will die for want of breath, 
Don’t fret. 


Are your enemies at work ? 
Don’t fret— 

They can’t injure you a whit ; 

If they find you heed them not, 

They wili soon be glad to quit ; 
Don’t fret. 


Is adversity your lot ? 

Don’t fret— 
Fortune’s wheels keep turning round : 
Every spoke will reach the top, 
Which like you is going down, 

Don't fret. 


AN HOUR IN THE GRAND CENTRAL 
DEPOT. 

A correspondent of the Troy Z7imes, in giving his ex- 
perience of an hour in in the Grand Central Depot, says: 

“ The signal-office is a little room at the northern en- 

trance of the depot, about thirty feet above the pave- 
ment. It is reached by a narrow passage-way from the 
west side, and when you get into it you see a sight which 
made Jones go. into an unmistakable surprise. Look- 
ing down the depot there was a space of more than 600 
feet extent by 200 feet breadth, covered with an iron 
roof, and lighted from the top ‘Trains of cars were 
coming and going incessantly, but no confusion was per- 
ceptible, and every thing, as my friend said, ‘went on 
like clock-work.’ There are two operators in service 
here, relieving each other during a tour of duty, which 
extends from 5 A. M. to 11 at night, their motions being 
regulated by a large and costly clock. 
- “The gentleman in charge received us very politely, 
but before we had hardly thanked him we heard the 
sharp and rapid ring «f a bell overhead. It was marked 
‘Ninety-sixth to Seventy-fifth Street,’ ‘ You see,’ said 
the operator, ‘there is a train coming in, and it wants to 
know if we are ready for it.’ ‘ But how does it ring 
that bell?’ said Jones. ‘ By electricity,’ was the reply. 
‘This is Hall’s patent, which works like a charm.’ In 
a few minutes another bell rang. It was marked, ‘ Six- 
ty-first to Fifty sixth street.” ‘The train now reports 
itself again,’ said the operator, ‘and this renews the 
notice either to prepare for it or to signal it to stop.’ 
He touched a telegraphic machine, and then said, ‘ This 
throws up the signal to come in,’ and sure enough, in a 
few minutes the train arrived. 

“ One hundred and forty trains arrive and depart ina 
day, including the Hudson River, the Harlem, and the 
New Haven roads, and hence the signal service is one 
of incessant activity. The operator then informed us 
that each road has four starting-bells of different keys, 
all of which were rung by him br means of electricity. 
Three started passenger-trains, and one ordered out the 
cars as soon as emptied. ‘ You see,’ said he, ‘ this train 
which has just come in. The passengers are gone, and 
I want to know if the baggage is taken out.’ He 
touched a stop and rang a bell (as he said) 600 feet dis- 
tant. In a moment a bell overhead struck twice. ‘ Bag- 
gage is out,’ he said ‘otherwise he would have struck 
once, and I would have waited. I must order the train 
out. Do you see that locomotive just ahead? Well, 
now see it move.’ He touched a stop and I saw the 
letter Z displayed at a window in a side-building. ‘He 
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hears a bell ring, also,’ said the operator. The engine 
backed down and hitched to the empty train, and the Z 
disappeared. ‘TI shall now send him out,’ said the op- 
erator, as he touched another stop, andthe empty train 
at once moved forward and left the station. The letters 
X VY Z (I may add parenthetically) designate the loco- 
motives of the Harlem, Hudson River, and New Haven 
roads, and are the signals to back down and connect 
with trains. 

“T am now about to send out a passenger-train,’ con- 
tinued the operator ; ‘a half-hour ago I struck twice to 
open the doors and let the passengers pass from the sit- 
ting-room to the cars. Now I shall soon close that very 
door, but first I must stop checking baggage.’ A small 
knob was touched by his finger. ‘ Now,’ said he. ‘the 
next trunk that comes must wait for another train. 

‘ There’ (another touch with the finger), ‘ the baggage- 
caris hauled out and switched on to the right track. Five 
minutes more and she is off. Here goes the close the 
door-bell (at a touch); ‘no one passes in after this. 
Now I say ‘all aboard’ (a touch), ‘and we hear the dis- 
tant voice of the conductor echoing through the vaulted 
roof. Now it moves’ (another touch), and the rum- 
bling movement was immediately perceptible, and in a 
few moments the train left the station. As the cars go 
up the road they signal their progress by ringing bells in 
the same office until they have got through the city 
streets, and thus give assurance ofa clear track for all 
that may follow. The station will contain twelve trains 
of thirteen cars each, and, by means of this wonderful 
system, they are all managed with dispatch and safety. ” 


ONEIDA CIRCULAR. 
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David Friedrich Strauss, the noted German theo- 
logian and writer—and founder of the modern 
school of mythical theology; aman whose subtle 
intellect served as a tower of strength around 
which the cohorts of skepticism enthusiastically 
rallied as to a leader who would conduct them to 
sure victory over Christianity and the Bible ; Strauss 
the God-denying and defying, in his last efforts, 
thus wails out his helplessness and despair at the 
awful prospect of a world without a God, governed 
alone by mere natural laws. In his last work “ The 
Old Faith and the New,” after announcing his utter 
loss of faith in God, he says: 

“In the enormous machine of the universe, amid 
the incessant whirl and hiss of its jagged iron wheels, 
amid the deafening crash of its ponderous stamps and 
hammers, in the midst of this terrific commotion, man, a 
helpless and defenseless creature, finds himself placed 
not secure for a moment that on an imprudent motion, 
a wheel may not seize and rend him or a hammer crush 
him to a powder. This sense of abandonment is at 
first something awful.” 


THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE IN EUROPE 
AND ASTA. 


N a late conversation with a medical acquaint- 

ance who recently returned from a six month’s 
tour in Europe, | inquired if he had noticed any 
marked increase in the spread of the English lan- 
guage in that country since his first visit a few 
years ago. He replied, *A very marked increase 
indeed. The English language is rapidly filling 
the place once occupied by the French language; 
it is becoming almost universal. Every person of 
note, especially among scientific and professional 
men, is expected to understand English, and in 
some of the great German Universities, it is made 
a compulsory study.” 

The Morse system of telegraphy is a powerful 
means of spreading the English language through- 
out the world. It is found that more matter can be 





sent in English than in any other language. Its 
simplicity, conciseness and strength, put it in the 
very fore-front of the battle between Western Civili- 
zation and the sleepy empires of the East. Eng- 
lish capital invested in railroads, steamships and 
lines of telegraph, as through so many mighty ar- 
teries is pouring the resistless power and untiring 
energy of the English-speaking nations through 
the barriers of heathenism. Wherever English 
capital goes, there goes with it the English lan- 
guage—ageressive, dominant and unyielding. Jap- 
an is about to adopt itas a national language; 
it is rapidly spreading through India; is calling 
pretty loudly at the closed doors of China; it is 
skirmishing along the shores and around the 
islands of Polynesia. Australia is connected with 
Europe by an English speaking wire, and the is- 
lands of the East Indies are feeling the influence 
of this resistless tide. Can we not consider it as 
representative of the onward march of Christianity ? 
G. E. C. 


COMMUNITY CONTRACTS. 


II. 


HE case of Goesele e¢ a/. vs. Bimeler e¢ ai, 

decided in the U. S. Circuit Court, District of 
Ohio, in 1851, by Judge McLean, one of the 
brightest ornaments of American jurisprudence, 
and afterward taken on appeal to the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and decided again 
against the complainants, is a very interesting one 
upon our subject. Reference was made to the 
decision of this case in the Supreme Court, in the 
writer’s letter before referred to. But its import- 
ance makes it deserve further notice. The case in 
the Circuit Court is reported in the 5th of Mc- 
Lean’s Rep. p. 223. The complainants in the case 
filed a bill as the heirs at law of John Goesele one 
of the original members of the ‘Society of Sepa- 
ratists,” against Bimeler and others, the leader of 
the society and holder of the title of its property 
and his fellow-members, claiming as such heirs to 
be tenants in common with the defendants of the 
property and asking a partition. Their ancestor 
had signed the articles of the society, the substance 
of which has been given, on two several occasions, 
in 1819 and 1824, and died a member in 1827. The 
question in the case was whether under the articles 
the ancestor of the complainants had any interest 
in the common property which on his death de- 
scended to his heirs at law. These articles were 
set up by way of defense, and it is noticeable that 
they contained no specific provision against claims 
by heirs of members of the society. The court 
says: “The right set up in the defense must rest 
on those articles. Against the validity of the de- 
fense, two grounds are assumed by the complain- 
ant’s counsel. First, it is objected that there is no 
grantee; and, secondly, that if there were a 
grantee, the grant would be void as a perpetuity. 
That the lands were purchased by Bimeler for 
the society and are now held in trust by him is not 
controverted. The fee is in him and the members 
of the society are the cestui gue trusts (or benefi- 
ciaries). It must be admitted that an unincorpo- 
rated community can not in its aggregate capacity 
take lands in grant; nor can its directors and their 
successors in office take them, as the law under 
such circumstances, recognizes no succession. A 
valid grant to such a community can only be made 
to the individuals composing it, or to an individual 
and his heirs, in trust for its use. The articles of 
association constitute a declaration of trust. * * * 
The members of the society agreed with each other 
that their property of every description should be 
held and used as a common fund for their general 
benefit, and they appointed certain agents to man- 
age their concerns and provide for their support. 
It is true, they relinquished to the society their en- 








tire property, but this was done, that, as a commu- 
nity, they might enjoy the benefits of the whole, 
The agencies which they established relieved the 
members generally from personal care, but the sum 
of their enjoyment was not lessened. 


“The want of capacity in the society, as such, to 
take by grant, does not invalidate this procedure. 
The agreement was that the equitable individual 
right to the trust should be relinquished for a com- 
mon right with the other members to the entire 
property. In effect, it was constituting a universal 
partnership, known to the common law, and which 
is not in violation of any of its principles. The 
members of the society, in their own language, 
‘unite and bind themselves by and through this 
common and social contract under the name and 
title of the Separatist society of Zoar, and they 
agree and bind themselves and promise each to the 
other, and all together, that they will strictly hold to, 
observe and support all the following rules and 
regulations,’ etc. The name of the society was 
used as a designation of the whole body, the same 
as the assumed name of a firm to designate its 
partners. Individuality of ownership of the prop- 
erty then possessed by the members of the associa- 
tion was abolished, and also future acquisitions, for 
the common right of an interest in the whole. 
This common right was limited to the members of 
the association ; consequently those who left it, or 
were expelled, forfeited such right. * * * It 
would be a novel condition in a grant, that the 
grantor should exercise a discretionary power over 
the thing granted, and enjoy all the benefits result- 
ing from it. But it would not be more novel than 
that one or more individuals should make a grant 
to themselves. And if this be a grant what other 
character can be given it? The relinquishment of 
individual right, present and future, was to the so- 
ciety—in other words to themselves—a giving up 
and surrendering an zudividual interest in a part 
of the property, for a common interest in the whole 
of it. By this arrangement, the members of the 
association were placed on an equality as to their 
interest in the property and their enjoyment of it. 
Their minutest wants were alike provided for, 
through the agencies established: and ¢his was the 
consideration on which the contract was founded. 
That, in the absence of all fraud and unfairness, 
this was a dona fide and legal contract, can not be 
doubted. An important part of this contract was,- 
that the property thus surrendered should belong 
only to the members of the association; conse- 
quently the heirs of the members could not claim 
an interest in the property as heirs but only as 
members. Against such a disposition of property, 
| know of no principle of law or morals. Any in- 
dividual has the power to divest himself of his 
property, real or personal, for a valuable consid- 
eration. 

“But it is said that if the articles be considered a 
contract, a court of chancery would not decree a 
specific execution of it. And reference is made to 
the personal services to be rendered by the mem- 
bers.” [That is, the objection was that the society 
or its members could not legally compel each other 
to work in and for the interest of the society as 
they had agreed, if any one should choose not to 
do so.] “And it is also contended that a court of 
chancery will never decree a forfeiture. 


“The form in which the question is put is no 
test of the principle. Admit that a contract for 
personal services will not be specifically decreed, 
as there is an adequate remedy at law,” [that is, in 
the recovery of damages] “yet it does not follow 
that an individual who has performed labor under 
a bona fide contract for a fixed compensation, may 
invoke the aid of a court of chancery to pay him 
again for the same services; and this too, with- 
out any allegation or proof of fraud in the con- 
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tract. Chancery may not technically decree a for- 
feiture, but no court of chancery will give relief to 
an individual, against his own contract, entered in- 
to in good faith. without mistake, and for a valuable 
consideration. Goesele and the other members, 
when they relinquished their individual property 
for a common interest in the whole, and appointed 
agents to manage the concern, expressly agreed to 
receive as a consideration for their property and 
Jabor, a support for themselves and their families, 
including clothing and every thing necessary for 
their comfort. The acquisitions would necessarily 
increase their comforts by enlarging their means of 
subsistence, but the property was to be enjoyed 
only while they continued members. This was the 
substance of the contract, fairly entered into and 
ratified under the most solemn sanctions. There 
was no grantor or assignee, and none was neces- 
sary. It was a partnership agreement among 
themselves, and was binding upon each individual 
who entered into it. If there be no principle of 
law opposed to such a community of property, it 
must be held valid on the rules which apply to 
partnerships. There are no moral considerations 
opposed to it. In adopting it the Separatist 
society followed the example found in the early 
history of the Apostles, and which received an 
awful sanction from heaven.” T. 


PAUL AS A WRITER. 





The style of Paul is altogether peculiar. Noth- 
ing like it, I believe, can be found out of the New 
Testament. It is the style of a Jewish Rabbi 
rather than of a classical Greek writer; but of 
a Rabbi of a very peculiar cast of character. His 
style is the natural outgrowth of these elements, to 
wit, the fiery impetuosity of his own nature, his 
thorough and strictly Jewish education, and the 
characteristic peculiarities of the Christian theology 
which he inculcated. All the characteristics of his 
style culminate in the epistle to the Romans. He 
can not be called a ferspicuous writer, but he is 
never eguivocal. He is either understood or not 
understood—seldom, by the careful student who 
analyzes his own thoughts, mzsunderstood. He 
abounds in imperfect parentheses, that is, senten- 
ses which interrupt the flow of thought, and yet are 
so essential to the subsequent argument that they 
can not be omitted ; and he is full of those rhetori- 
cal irregularities which the Greeks designate by 
the hard names anantopodoton and anakolouthon. 
He frequently uses an imperfect kind of antithesis, 
a sort of philological equation, of which the two 
sides are not always by any means equal as they 
stand, and the equalizing must be made by the read- 
er, guided by the purpose and context of the sen- 
tences. He so isolates himself in a particular top- 
ic on hand, that often he states universally that 
which is true only with limitations; and he uses 
Prepositions with great profuseness and a wide lati- 
tude. His mind had been so thoroughly imbued 
with the forms of Hebrew thought, that a knowl- 
edge of the Hebrew language is almost as essential 
to the intelligent study of his writings, as a knowl- 
edge of the Greek. He darts with inconceivable 
rapidity trom thought to thought, so that one must 
be assiduously on the watch to keep him in sight. 
He gives himself no time to express one thought 
fully, before he hurries on to another; and multi- 
tudes of ideas are struggling in his soul for a siraul 
taneous utterance. Yet his sentences can be dis- 
integrated and ‘his meaning ascertained ; and when 
once he is fairly unravelled, his thought comes out, 
not only with perfect explicitness, but with warmth 
the most genial and eloquence unsurpassed. No 
Study can be more profitable as a disciplinary ex- 
ercise, whether mental, ethical, or religious, than 
the writings of the apostle Paul. 

—Stowe on the Bible. 





MALE-CONTINENCE MEANS 
CHARITY. 





Home-'Talk by J. H. N. 

RUE socialism is based on religion ; and 

religion, so far as its social value is con- 
cerned, is summed up in /ove, or what in the 
English New Testament is sometimes called 
charity. That covers all our relations, not only 
to one another, but also to God, for He, too, is 
our neighbor. Charity, as defined by Paul in 
1 Cor. 13, is the vital constitution of our Com- 
munity. That is what we set before ourselves, 
studied, worked upon and got into our very 
hearts as the foundation of our original Asso- 
ciation. Now take up Paul’s definition of 
charity and consider it well, and you will find 
that though it has apparently many elements 
they are all summed up in one, namely, se/f- 
control. It is the self-control of the passions— 
not the suppression of some of them, but the 
self-control of all of them. “Charity suffereth 
long and is kind ;” you can not suffer long and 
keep your kindness except as your egotism 
and love of pleasure are under control and 
subordinated to something nobler. “Charity 
envieth not, vaunteth not itself, is not puffed 
up,” because it puts personal ambition under 
control. “Charity doth not behave itself un- 
seemly, seeketh not her own, is not easily 
provoked, thinketh no evil;” all these traits 
imply moderation and thoughtful limitation of 
the passions ; and so of the rest of Paul’s ele- 
ments of charity; they are all resolvable into 
self-control. 

Now amativeness is evidently the strongest 
of the passions—the very lion of the tribe ; 
so that when you have introduced real civiliza- 
tion and self-control into that you must be 
master of all your passions. With that under 
the control of the truth you have charity in 
concrete, perfected form; civilization has 
reached the outmost limits of the barbarism of 
human nature. 


I take the ground therefore that our princi- 
ple of Male Continence, well understood, really 
comprehends and means charity—that it 
teaches that self-control, which implies and 
assures the moderation and good government 
of all the passions, so that one who has it can 
“suffer long,” be “kind,” “bear all things,” 
“think no evil,’ and do all the other good 
things that make up charity. We at least can 
see positively that all that stands in the way of 
Communism on the small scale and on the 
large, in families, in corporations, and through- 
out the world, in sexual pleasure and propaga- 
tion, is the barbarism of amativeness; and 
Male Continence, in civilizing amativeness, be 
comes the index and great phenomenal mani- 
festation of universal charity—the spirit which 
neither gives offense nor takes offense in any 
thing. Just as certainly as we have that prin- 
ciple established among us, just so certainly 
we have got the beginning of scientific society. 
MAN CONQUERS NATURE. 


(Selected from G. W. N.’s Writings.] 


HAT is the ground of distinction be- 
tween mankind and brutes? One 
characteristic difference evidently is, that 
whereas the brutes remain stationary in rela- 
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tion to nature, man is continually changing his 
relation to it—is progressively rising into new 
supremacy over it. Let us mark well this dis- 
tinction. Brutes were designed to be the s/aves 
of nature; hence their standard of develop- 
ment is a limited one ; and such as it was at 
the beginning, so it is now: there has been no 
advance, no change. The foxes that Nimrod 
hunted, says some one, were just as fleet and 
cunning and voracious of poultry as those 
trapped by Davy Crocket. But on the other 
hand, man is continually progressive in his de- 
velopment and mastery over nature ; and hence 
Crocket is immensely advanced, or, as he 
would say, “ahead ” of Nimrod in his facilities 
for hunting, and in his general relations to out- 
ward things. The human species alone of all 
the animated tribes, makes a continuous im- 
provement 1 its condition ; and this fact is a 
promise that ultimately it shall overtake nature 
and extend a perfect dominion over the whole 
department of created things. Man has not 
yet fully subjugated nature, but he is gaining on 
it—is progressing constantly in that direction ; 
and though generation after generation falls in 
the battle, the process continues, and must end 
at last in perfect victory. The forces of na- 
ture—the obstructions to be overcome—are a 
fixed quantity, and if man has in him an indefi- 
nite progressive force, however weak it may 
be at any given time in comparison with nature, 
it must at last accumulate so as to overpower 
nature and assert a complete dominion in the 
creation. 

From this central ascertained principle that 
man is superior to nature, destined to subdue 
and possess it, there are certain direct conclu- 
sions leading out, which are worth studying for 
their practical bearing on life and society. 

First, it belongs to man’s destiny to get full 
possession of Aimse/f. If it is important that 
he should understand his powers and advance 
in a progressive victory over nature external to 
himself, much more is it important that he 
should understand and conquer nature within 
his own body ; since it is with this that he is 
to act on all the outward domain. His body 
with its various faculties and functions is the 
set of tools with which he enters nature’s work- 
shop ; and to get control of the vast enginery 
that surrounds him he must first have the mastery 
of those tools. ‘The power of a man’s will 
over his own body is a circle interior to, and 
therefore more important than his power over 
external nature. The soul in proceeding out- 
ward to the conquest of universal nature, has 
to pass through the body, and hence, as an ini- 
tial act, the getting control of the body, is 
equivalent to a victory over nature. 

There are already an abundance of familiar 
facts showing the influence of education and 
direct discipline in developing the powers of 
the body. We see men every day, who, by 
attention and pains-taking investigation and 
practice in some mechanical art, have gained 
a power over their muscles, for certain pur- 
poses, which to the merely natural man would be 
impossible or miraculous. In music the great 
violinists and pianists are an example. All the 
voluntary ‘faculties, in fact, are known to come 
under the power of education, and the human 
willis found able to express itself in the motions 
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of the body toan extent and perfection that is in 
proportion to the pains-taking and discipline 
that are applied. So far asthe department of vol- 
untary outward habits is concerned, the influ- 
ence of will and education to control the body 
is universally admitted. 

But there is a step further than this which 
our general theory requires us to take. We 
believe that investigation and experience 
are now ready to demonstrate the power of 
the will over what have been considered and 
called the involuntary processes of the body. 
The mind can take control of them certainly 
to a great extent, and while it is not yet shown 
to what extent, neither is it apparent that there 
are any limits whatever in this direction. We 
have no right to say but that, bv due attention, 
all the involuntary operations of the body may 
be brought under the power of the will. It 
must stand as an open question, unless the 
contrary is proved, since all the later discov- 
eries point to the conclusion that there are 
strictly no znvoluntary departments in the hu- 
man system, but that every part falls appropri- 
ately and in fact within the dominion of mind, 
spirit and will. 

It is proved, for instance, that in the matter 
of coughing, sneezing, breathing, etc., the in- 
voluntary impulse can be repressed by an ef- 
fort of the will. Our readers will recollect the 
case related in the Crrcunar, of a man who 
was saved from consumption by being per- 
suaded to stop coughing. He found that the 
tendency, however inveterate, could be con- 
trolled and he accordingly put it down with his 
will. We have had a striking accumulation of 
evidence in our Community during a course of 
vears, showing that the stomach and bowels 
are subject to the same control and that such 
operations as vomiting and bilious disorder 
may be suppressed. Sea-sickness has been 
met and conquered on the one hand, and chol- 
era symtoms on the other. The instances 
illustrating this principle in our Community 
alone, would swell into a volume of facts. Fi- 
nally it is shown that propagation and the sex- 
ual passion are fully within the province of the 
will—-subject to enlightened control. 

These facts, while thev are but a legitimate 
conclusion from the general truth that man is 
the destined master of nature, yet form in their 
development a new era in human progress ; 
and, it will be readily seen, lay the foundation 
for great social, moral, and scientific changes. 
When the principle of the mind’s control over 
the body is seen to include all the interior pro- 
cesses, as well as the superficial ones, there is 
the basis evidently for an entirely new system 
of medicine. Drugs and washings, and such 
mechanical appliances, must give place to faith 
and power of will. Then, the discovery of the 
scientific fact, that propagation is within the 
limits of spiritual and moral control, affords 
the solution to the whole problem of political 
economy, and makes a new and improved 
state of society possible. It is the key to so- 
cialism, without which there is no satisfactory 
solution or prospect of success. 

We may observe in conclusion, that the whole 
plan of salvation by Jesus Christ is based on 
this principle, and involves this view of the right- 
ful control of the soul over the body. Itisin the 





belief and establishment of that fact within us, 
that we are saved from sin. It was the glory 
of Jesus Christ that his soul was in a complete 
sense master of his body. He made himself 
aeunuch for the Kingdom of Heaven’s sake, 
and offered his body on the cross. His body 
was in his hand, so that like the bullock in the 
hands of the Jewish priest, he could bring it 
to the altar, and offer it a sweet smelling sacri- 
fice to God. Such was the standard of con- 
trol which Christ established, and which is the 
type of the victory over nature which he offers 
to the world. The whole theory of salvation 
therefore, and our hopes in all directions, turn 
on our understanding and belief in regard to 
the power of the spirit over the flesh—the 
right issue of that conflict in which the human 
body is the battlefield. 


AMONG OUR ARCHIVES. 
XIII. 





HE Oneida Community is more effectually gov- 

erned by its system of mutual criticism than 
it ever could be by any number of regulations or 
by-laws. When J. was at Andover he became a 
member of one of the secret societies there which 
was composed of the most zealous among the 
students. The custom of submitting each in 
turn without retort to a round of truth-telling 
from his companions, originated in this society 
and was the germ of the present well-organized 
system so popular in the O. C. Praise was 
not considered a part of criticism by this club, 
and consequently the most candid exposure of 
personal and characteristic defects had to be 
borne without any palliating condolence to egotism. 
Most of the members considered one such ordeal 
sufficient for a lifetime; but J., after recovering 
from the first smart and perceiving the good effects 
of the operation, bravely submitted to it several 
times afterward at New Haven. The following 
extract from his diary shows how much more 
kindly he had learned to receive reproof than would 
have otherwise been possible to one who was by 
nature high-spirited and self-confident : 


“ Sept. 6.—Mr. Lockwood called. In conversa- 
I said I had been tormented by wicked imagina- 
tions like the devils in hell. Immediately he 
reproved me for using profane language. Truly 
that was areproof that stung. I writhed as if a 
dagger were thrust into me; but I submitted and 
was willing to own the rebuke just and kind.” 


[ The journal continues, reminding us of the con- 
science-struggles of Harriet Newell, James Brai- 
nerd Taylor, and other ardent young converts. 
We omit the greater part of what he has written 
though his earnestness for salvation inspires the 
deepest respect. There are some people who care 
for nothing but mirth, and others whose consciences 
are defiled if they are otherwise than solemn. The 
justification which comes through belief in salva- 
tion from sin, is the agent which shall cause mirth 
and solemnity to become wedded in a lawful union, 
of which solemnity is the dynamic member. 
Each by itself has fallen into reproach, but united, 
produce the perfect Christian character, of which 
the base is a broad and deep solemnity graced by 
genial mirth.] 

“7 Walked out to Mr. Townshend’s with the 
intention of calling, but seeing much company 
there, passed on. As I returned, I was greatly 
troubled with a question of conscience—whether I 
ought not to call and introduce Jesus Christ to the 
party. As I was doubting and hesitating, my feet 
carried me past the house, and the opportunity was 
lost, Thus my doubts decided the question. As 





I thought on the matter afterward and felt some 
twinges of conscience, I could not but reflect how 
many sinners have lost their souls as I lost that 
opportunity of doing good; z ¢., they hesitate 
while they pass along till they get by the door of 
mercy; their doubts decide their doom. 

“8.—At noon I received a letter from sister 
Joanna which greatly perplexed me. She reques- 
ted me to meet her at New York or some other 
place, and accompany her to Glenn’s Falls. When I 
thought of my engagements here and the worth of 
souls, I was staggered, and for some moments 
knew not which way toturn. I prayed for guid- 
ance, and instantly a plan occurred to my mind 
which I trust will obviate every difficulty. I am 
constrained to cry out in wonder, ‘There is a God 
that rules in the affairs of men.’ Another provi- 
dence: A lady to whom I am under obligations, 
asked me last week to take a journey with her this 
week. I could not think of going, and I exceed- 
ingly disliked to refuse her, so I deferred giving 
her a decided refusal, and asked the Lord to make 
my way plain through this difficulty. I waited on 
the Lord and expected deliverance ; and yet could 
not but wonder when the lady the next day in- 
formed me that her horse had suddenly become 
lame and our proposed journey must be abandoned. 

“9.—Moved my chattels to Mr. Eggleston’s. I 
now occupy a ‘little chamber on the wall,’ like 
Elisha’s, and board with two godly women who 
love to sit with meat the feet of Jesus. In the 
afternoon I went with brother Lockwood [not Dea. 
Lockwood but a classmate] to South Salem. I re- 
ceived great benefit from his conversation by the 
way. He always makes me feel my littleness; but 
to-day I actually sunk so low in my own esteem 
that I was constrained to be speechless. Oh, how 
far has he gone before me in self-denial and love of 
Christ! Truly he is an Israelite indeed in whom 
is no guile! 

“1o.—In the evening attended a Bible-class. It 
was an interesting season. Oh the Bible, the 
Bible, the Bible! I am almost tempted to give up 
the study of every thing else, and preach nothing 
but exegeticai discourses. 

“11.—I called for an hour on an old lady in the 
neighborhood who is ninety-seven years of age. 
She is a good, sociable Christian, and seemed in 
perfect ecstasy while I talked with her about 


Christ, the Rock, and the Tabernacle of God. I 


also visited a woman who is probably on her death- 
bed. She has been a very worldly woman, and 
and many times has been under deep concern for 
her soul; but has delayed repentance till now it 
seems too late. She says she wants to give up all, 
and thinks she has, and yet she finds no peace. I 
tried to search her a little and found sad evidences 
that she is concerned more about escaping hell 
than serving and loving God. I spoke to her about 
two kinds of repentance and read to her the roth 
of Romans, and tried to guide her heart to lay 
hold on Christ; but I think she has passed the 
the door of mercy. It is dreadful to look upon 
a being—with a fearful certainty that hope is 
gone—struggling with the billows and ready to 
sink in the water of eternal perdition. All I can 
do in such sad cases, is to hold my peace and learn 
the lesson which God would teach me. I asked 
the dying woman if she would not recommend to 
all to take care of their souls while in health? ‘Oh 
yes !’ said she. 

“14.—In the afternoon rode to Danbury and 
met Joanna. She brought the blessed tidings 
that Mary, Horatio, and George have become 
Christians. * * * a * * 

* 16.—After breakfast started for Peekskill with 
Joanna and Mr. and Miss Delevan. * * . 
Had a close conversation with Joanna about relig- 
ion. I tried to search her, and she told me my 
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faults. I hope we were both profited. At eight 
and one-half, took the steamer. 

“17.—Arrived at Albany at eleven o’clock A. M. 
Oh what a whirlwind of baggage-business swept 
over the steamboat as soon as she struck the dock ! 
I had two trunks and Joanna to look after, and it 
seemed to me inevitable, amid the confusion of 
tongues and people, and the rapacity of the por- 
ters, that one of them should be lost, and if ever I 
was grateful, it was when we were fairly extri- 
cated, trunks and all, from the labyrinth of lug- 
gage. 

‘“*18.—The anniversary of my second birth. I 
was greatly blessed in my endeavors to draw near 
to God and renew my covenant with him. I 
counted over my sins and as I saw the length and 
darkness of the list and thought how little I had 
done during the two years past for God, I won- 
dered at his mercy. In respect to the trials which 
are around and before me I could say with a sin- 
cerity which I never felt before, None of these 
things move me, neither count I my life dear unto 
me that I might finish my course with joy and the 
ministry which I have received of the Lord Jesus, 
to testify to the grace of God. 

“ After dinner rode to Glenn’s Falls. Five of 
our fellow passengers were sportsmen on their 
way toa hunting-ground in the northern part of 
the State. One was a Roman Catholic priest. I 
got myself into a warm controversy with him. He 
called mea fool, an ignoramus, etc., etc., and I 
recounted to him all the abominations of Popery 
that I could remember. I told him I thought it 
the greatest curse the world had ever felt, and 
asked him solemnly if he did not think it would 


be better for him to preach Christ as the apostles 


did than to teach the people Pater nosters and Ave 
Marias, and filch the word of God away from 
them, etc., etc. One of the sportsmen, who was a 
high-churchman, took his part. He was another 
of those great beef-eating reprobates with whom it 
has been my lot to come in frequent contact, who 
fear not God, neither regard man. I know he 
hates the cause of temperance and anti-slaverv by 
his very looks. How many thousinds like him 
daily hear the summons—* Thou fool this night thy 
soul shall be required of thee.” , 


| After a visit of but one day at Glenn’s Falls, John 
takes leave of his sisters and triends whom he met 
there, and started on his return to the field of his 
labors. He reached Peekskill at sunset on the 
2zoth of September and set out on foot for North 
Salem. He thus recounts his dismal adventures :] 

“ Walked ten miles, and at last was driven into 
a barn by a shower. Had a pleasant chat witha 
good Quaker and his family. After the shower, 
walked half-a-mile to a tavern, purposing to stop 
for the night on account of the rain and mud. 
The first thing that greeted my eyes on entering 
was a party of men sitting around a table playing 
cards. I determined at once to leave the house as 
soon as the rain would permit. I called for a bowl 
of bread-and-milk. After a delay of half an hour 
I sat down to my meal with a drunken negro be- 
hind me, filling my ears with nonsense and pro- 
fanity and my soul with abhorrence. The water 
dropped on me from the ceiling in several places, 
occasionally falling into my milk. It was now ten 
o'clock, and it still rained abundantly, so that I 
was forced to call for a bed. No bed could be af- 
forded me. I was shown into a front room, provid- 
ed with a blanket and a pillow, and left to my own 
reflections. I lay down in my cloak with my feet 
against the door and slept till one o’clock. Then 
I packed my bundle and sallied forth, dark and 
muddy as it was, preferring the tender mercies of a 
Stormy night to the tents of wickedness. 

“I walked with much trouble and weariness to 
Somers; knocked several times at the door of the 
hotel but could not rouse any body, then I lay down 





on the seat in the stoop. After resting a few min- 
utes I took up my line of march again for North 
Salem. My feet were sore and wet; and my joints 
stiff; the night was dark and gloomy and six miles 
were before me; but I bethought me of the hea- 
then, and of my chosen lot as a missionary and felt 
it a privilege to put my courage and strength to 
atest. 1 was little acquainted with the road and 
lost my way. After walking many hours and look- 
ing long for some place that I had seen before, I 
was at last reluctantly convinced that I had missed 
the road, and how far I had wandered it was im- 
possible for me to tell. At length as the dawn ap- 
peared, I inquired my way and was informed that 
North Salem lay four miles to the south. I pushed 
on again across the lots over fences and brooks, 
and reached Mrs. Eggleston’s at half past six, 
ready to sink down with weariness.” 

INTERESTING Facts.—Glass windows were 
used for lights in 1180. 

Chimneys first put up to houses in 1236. 

Tallow candles for lights, 1290. 

Spectacles invented by an Italian in 1240. 

Paper made from linen, 1302. 

Woolen cloth made in England, 1341. 

Art of printing from moveable type, 1440. 

Watches first made in Germany, 1447. 

Telescopes first invented by Porta and Janson, 
1590. 

Tea first brought from China to Europe in 1501. 

Circulation of blood discovered by Harvey in 
1510. 

Newspapers first established in 1629. 

Pendulum clocks first invented in 1630. 

Barometer invented by Torricelli in 1525. 

Steam-engine invented in 1649. 

Bread made with yeast in 1650. 

Cotton planted in the United States in 1759. 
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SHE AVOIDS MALE CONTINENCE AS A “DELICATE 

SUBJECT.” SHE GIVES HER IMPRESSION ON 

FIRST HEARING A COMMUNITY CRITICISM. 
, Belinap Co., N. H., 

Subath mornin, Feb., 22, 1874. 

DAUGHTER NaAncy:—Hear I be at sister 
Haner’s in the good old hum whare we used tu liv 
when we was childern, rite in sight of the unboun- 
did watturs of the deer old lake Winipesoke. Yure 
ant Haner and the childern was glad enuf tu se me, 
and I shal probly stop hear til yure pa gits threw 
bizines in Concurd, fur yu kno he promised tu mete 
me hear, and then I rekon we’l go down tu 
Vurmont tugether. I declare, Haner’s childern be 
the noiziest yunguns that ever I se. She haint got 
no kind of guvermernt enny way. The house has 
bin in a hurley-burley ever sense brekfast. Suds a 
me! its more’n I kin du tu git mi wits tugather tu 
go on with them new-fangeld noshuns I was telin 
bout. 

O! Geminy! heers sumthin the drolist and the 
shockinist of enny thing I heerd al the while I* 
was a Stayin with um—one of thare noshuns is tu 
nevur havin no childern only when thay wants um 
—thay say thay aint no need of raisin up a grate 
lot of yunguns yu can’t more an half bring up—and 
the way thay hev of not doin on it—fur that’s the 
pint—thay cal “AZail Continuance /” but bles yure 
hart child! taint no more fit tu rite about, then 
nothin in this wurld, cause the post-ofis man mite 
hapen tu se it—and that wood be the deth of me 
shure. Its a verry delikate subjeck, but I’l tel yu 
al about it when I cum hum. 

Taint al fun tu liv in that Comunity I blieve. It 
was mi fortun—I wunt say good fortun—(fur I 
sot quiverin and shiverin the hul durin time)—It 
was mi fortun I say, tu go tu one of thare family 











smashins—I mene critsizins. Wal, I never hurd 
the like before and I trust I never shal agin. A 
man betwene 30 and 40 offured his case tu the metin 
fur jenural inspecshun. Murcy tu me! thay did’nt 
minse maters one mite, yu’d beter bleiv. Evry 
one on um hed kep a rod in pickul fur him genst 
time o’ need, at least every sole of um seamed tu 
cum with a loded gun, reddy tu fire off at a minnits 
notis. I expekted nothin els only tu se the poor 
felow git up, rush out of the room, and slam the 
dore rite in thare face. I sposed he was al in a fury 
—but no sech a thing in the book. Thare he sot as 
meke as Moses and mum as a fish—while one Saint 
aftur anothur told ovur al the bad things this poor 
sinnur hed ever dun or thought of doin sence he 
was born intu this wurld, besides goin back and 
pickin tu peces al the bad dedes of his posterrity 
before him and his projenitors aftur him. Sech a 
rakin yu nevur dreemd of. Not a wurd did he 
uttur til jest afore meetin was redy tu brake up, and 
then he stood up rite afour the ful asembly— 
and in a vois so humbul, it soundid like beggin thare 
parden fur bein in the wurld at al—sez he, “I thank 
yu al verry much fur yure kindnes tu nite,” and then 
he sot down. I wundered ef that man was a hipo- 
crit or a fool! I no twood hev took more relijun 
then evur I*hed tu hev thanked um fur sech a pel- 
tin as thay’ed jest bin a givin him. But a eldurly 
dame tolde me sech criticizins as this, is comon 
amung um. /¢ was part of thayre relijun! She 
told me besides that thay think thare a livin in 
the day of jedgment and that the truth was verry bizy 
amung um, at this time in particlar. I shood jedg 
it was. 

Peepul are al the time teasin tu jine because 
thare so mighty thrifty and are so lukky makin 
muny, and al that—thinkin that on acount of thare 
noshuns bout maraje that thay read bout in thare 
ritins, it wil giv uma fre lisens tu pleshure. But 
la me! taint nosech thing. I kalkerlate this is the 
last plase fur that kind of stuf. A pleshure-luvur 
wood git a wurs tretemunt hear then that poor 
felow did that I jest rit about. Cause thare 
down on al kinds of lawlesnes and senshuality. 


Not long ago, a wel-disposed yung man cum 
thare tu liv, what didn’t go tu hev his own way 
nethur cause he cum rite out of the Church; and 
he wus one of them sober thinkin kind of pursons ; 
even he has bin stounded at thare zeal in warin aginst 
the flesh. When I was cumin away he Warned 
me tu tel it far and wide, that this wasn’t the kind 
of a plase peepul hed an idee it wur, from reedin 
bout um fore thay cum here tu live; as shurely as 
any of um cum jest tu hev a fine time of it thade 
find thayre selves in a peck of trubble, and thade 
get intu hot wattur afore thay new it—so ef thay 
new when thay was wel off, thade kepe away from 
this Neida Comunity. I reckon he’s bout rite— 
this is a teribul plase fur grindin up al that’s car- 
nul in humun natur—wors an yure unkle Pottur’s 
surmons, and thay was always feerful on sinnurs. 


I cum off thinkin tu miself these was the drolest, 
sobrest, and joyflist kind of peepul that I evur 
se, but thankin mi stars that I nevur jined um. 
I’m sertain that I’m two selfish and unrejenrate tu 
liv sech a life as thay du, but I gess I shal hev 
somthin tu think of as long as I dv liv. I shant 
rite no more letturs. I ment tu told yu afore not 
tu let nun of the naburs see nothin what I rit— 
cause its teribul privet—but praps tant tu late now. 
Yu kno twood make a site of talk—and I hate talk 
beyend evry-thing. 

Ef the Lord is wilin, yuer pa an me wil be hum 
by the first of March; yu must wate til then fur me 
tu tel yu the rest. Yure lovin muther 

AZUBAH W. GRIFFIN. 


Erskine, the learned Chancellor of England, re 
marked on his death bed, ‘‘When that dread hour 
comes when all our secrets will be shown, then 
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only shall we know the reason 
always made so tight.” 


why shoes are 


THE NEWS. 


The State of Yucatan is utterly disorganized by the 
revolution. 

From the Sandwich Islands we learn that Prince 
Kalakua has been elected King of the islands, to suc- 
ceed Lunalilo. 

The attempt on the part of the government of Spain 
to relieve Bilbao was a failure. It was found impossi- 
ble to effect a landing by way of Bilbao river and the 
expedition returned to Santonia. A dispatch to Zhe 
London Hour reports that an ammunition wagon lately 
exploded in the camp of Marshal Serrano, killing and 
wounding fifty men. 

Gen. Sir Garnet Wolseley, Chief of the Ashantee 
Expedition, reached London on his return from the Af- 
rican coast, Saturday March 21st. He was met at the 
railroad-station by a dense crowd who gave him an en- 
thusiastic reception. The Morning Post says that Sir 
Garnet will probably be rewarded by the full rank of 
major-general, and a pension of $7,500 per annum. 

‘The great cutlery establishment of Landers, Freary & 
Clark at New Britain, Conn., was burned March 23rd. 
Loss, $800,000 and 500 hands thrown out of employ- 
ment. The Van Rensselaer mansion near New Hamberg, 
was burned early Monday morning. It was owned by 
James H. Ingersoll of the Tammany ring. None of the 
contents were saved and the loss is about $100,000. 


Bald Mountain, in McDowell county, N. C., has been 
of late showing some pretty active signs of volcanic 
action. The 7yvibune correspondent, now in that locali- 
ty, confirms the previous reports of terrific tremblings 
and roarings proceeding from the mountain. Citizens 
are still fleeing from their homes, and religious meetings 
are holding every night. Karthquake shocks are hourly 
felt throughout the vicinity of the mountain. 


A new iron steamship, the City of Pekin, the largest 
in the world excepting the Great Eastern was success- 
fully launched at Chester, Pa., on Wednesday 18, in the 
presence of an immense crowd from the surrounding 
country. She has four decks, six water-tight compart- 
ments, and will accommodate 150 cabin and 1800 steerage 
passengers. Her cval-bunkers will carry 1500 tons. 
‘This fine vessel will belong to the Pacific Mail Steam- 
ship Company and is considered a masterpiece of naval 
architecture and engineering skill. . 


Ina recent lecture on nervous excitement by Dr. 
Brown-Sequard, he gave some interesting facts in re- 
gard to the case of Mr. Sumner who was placed under 
his care at Paris after the Brooks assault. ‘The state of 
Mr. Sumner’s spine necessitated the use of the moxa, 
the most severe treatment known in surgery, yet the 
patient refused chloroform, fearing that his cure might 
be delayed. “I can not conceive,” said the lecturer, 
“that it was from mere heroism that he did so. The 
real explanation was this: Heaps of abuse had been 
thrown upon him. 
self in Paris ; as pretending to be ill, when in fact he 
wanted to get well and go home as svon as possible. A 
few days were of great importance to him. And so he 
passed through that terrible suffering, the greatest [ 
have ever inflicted on any being, be it man or animal.” 


He was considered as amusing him- 


‘The independent attitude of Plymouth Church in regard 
to certain points of church discipline and polity has 
raised such a controversy between them and the other 
Congregational Churches, especially the Clinton Avenue 
Church and the Church of the Pilgrims in Brooklyn, 
that a general council of Congregational Churches has 
been called to meet in Brooklyn on ‘Tuesday, March 24. 
The Council is to advise, first, whether the customs and 
spirit of Congregationalism allow the name of a mem- 
ber who has been accused of grave offenses by another 
member, to be dropped from the roll of the Church 
without investigation into the truth or the falsity of 
those charges ; and secondly, whether the independence 
which every Congregational church maintains, removes 
each church from responsible fellowship with other 
churches, so that in the event of its departure from evan- 
gelical faith, or of a laxity of care and discipline of its 
members, it is not subject to the remonstrations of sis- 
ter churches. The occasion of the first question, was 
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the action of Plymouth Church in regard to dropping 
from its roll the name of Theodore Tilton ; and of the 
second, the resolutions of this same church Dec., 1873, 
declaring their absolute independence of all other 
churches in matters of church discipline. 

Among other prominent Congregational divines men- 
tioned as delegates to this Council we notice the names 
of Rev. Leonard Bacon, D. D; the Rev. Theodore 
Dwight Woolsey, D. D., L. L. D; the Rev. Henry M. 
Dexter, D. D.; President Asa D. Smith, D. D. of Dart- 
mouth College ; the Rev. Dr. Samuel Harris ; the Rev. 
Dr. Bushnell of Hartford. The number of churches 
which will be represented in the Council is seventy-nine. 
Each church to be represented by its pastor and dele- 
gate. The delegates include professors from six theo- 
logical seminaries, and the whole Council will include 
the representative men of the Congregational body 
gathered from fourteen States. 


A Hungarian journalist has had a long conversation 
with Prince Bismarck on the future of Europe, and 
more especially the position of Russia in regard to her 
neighbors. He said: ‘ In whose interest does it lie to 
attack you? Why should Russia do it? Her territory 
from Japan to the Baltic, is so enormous that Galicia 
would be for her but a trumpery prize. She is merely 
carrying on her expeditions of conquest in Asia in order 
to give some occupation to her malcontent elements. 
The Caucasus brought Russia bad luck. She might 
have annexed that part of Galicia which is populated by 
Ruthens—3,000.000 half savages and what did she want 
with them? She has work cut out to Russianize the 
3,000,000 Germans on the Baltic. And even those are 
of no use to her. The Czar, and the Russian Govern- 
ment sincerely wish for peace. And be certain the heir- 
apparent will follow out the policy of his father. He 
is a steady-going father of a family, fond of peace and 
quiet, to whom it will never occur, to plan ‘lamerlanic 
or Napoleonic campaigns or to execute the will of Peter 
the Great, a man who is glad to be allowed to live 
tranquilly in the bosom of his family. The only man 
who can disturb the peace of Europe is the Pope.” 


O. C. AGRICULTURAL ITEMS. 


Mar. 26.—Sixty-nine lambs already counted. 
Twelve sheep have had twins and two have had 
triplets. One lamb weighed fourteen pounds when 
dropped. 

Pure blood Ayrshire heifer calves all engaged. 
We may have some bull calves to dispose of; and 
shall have quite a number of grade Ayrshire calves 
to sell, price from $3 to $5, and grade Holstein 
calves, price $20. 


The meadows show that it is not best to pasture 
any land very close in the fall. The grass roots 
suffered comparatively little where they were cov- 
ered by the late growth, and in other places were 
much disturbed by the frost. 

Repairing fence, pruning, making hot-beds en- 
gage the men at present. 





CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS, 


Grown by the Oneida Community. 
Twenty-five packages containing twenty-five varieties 
sent post paid for one dollar. 
[Z. H. B.] 
Oneida Community, Oneida, N. Y. 


Address, 


Onetda Community Cooking, or a Dinner with- 
out meat. By Harriet H. Skinner. Price 25 cts 


Photographs of $F. H. Noyes for sale at this 





office. Price 25 cts. 
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rope and Asia 108 The News 1m 
Community Contracts 108 O. C. Agricultural Items 112 
Paul as a Writer 109 





ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


SILK GOODS. 
Machine-Twist and Sewing-Silk of their own manufacture for 
sale by the Oneida Community. 
Address, Oneipa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 








PRESERVED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
Put up for sale by the Oneida Community in tin and glass. Price. 
list sent on application. 

Address, [F] Onzrpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House-rat, Musk-rat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 


Address, [T] Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





MACHINE-SHOP AND FOUNDRY. 
Improved Lathe-Chucks, Blinn’s Patent Gate-Hinges, Machines 
for Measuring the Length and Testing the Strength of Manu- 
factured Silks, Bobbin-Winders for Sewing-Machines, etc. Agri- 
cultural, Machine and Light Castings, on hand or made to order, 
Descriptive price-list sent on application. 
Address, [M] Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





THE WALLINGFORD PRINTING COMPANY, 

All kinds of Book and Job Printing executed: Manufacturers’ 
Illustrated Catalogues made a speciality: also Bronze and Color 
Work, and the finer kinds of Card, Circular and Bill-head Printing. 
Having enlarged its works and added new motive power, this Com- 
pany is in renewed condition to meet the wants its patrons with 
promptness and accuracy. 


P. O. Address, Walling ford, Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 
(Sent from the Office of the Oneida Circular by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt ot price.) 
History of American Socialisms. By Fohn Hum- 


J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadel- 
Price $3.00. 


The Trappers Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. By S. Newhouse. Third 


editior ; with New Narratives and Illustrations. 215 pp. 8vo. 
Price, bound in cloth, $1.50. 


phrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. 
phia. London, Trubner & Co. 


Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Faith ; 
an octavo pamphlet of 48 pages. By J. H. Noyes. 
cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 

Dixon and His Copyists ; a Criticism of the Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Community in ** New America,”’ ‘*Spirit- 


ual Wives,’’ and kindred publications. By John Humphrey 
Noyes. Price 25 cts. 


Scientific Propagation. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


Large octavo pamphlet of 32 pages. Price 25 cts. 


Mate Continence. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


An octavo pamphlet of 24 pages. Price 25 cts. 


Price 25 


Hand-Book of the Oneida Community ; Contain- 
ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 
and Leading Principles. Price 25 cts. 


The five pamphlets—‘‘ Salvation from Sin,’’ ‘Dixon and his 
Copyists,’’ ‘‘ Hand-Book of the Oneida Community,” ‘‘ Scientific 
Propagation,” and ‘* Male Continence,” will be sent to a single ad- 
dress on the receipt of $1.00, 


Back Volumes of the Circular, Unbound. Price 
$2.00 per volume. 
Messrs. ‘T'RUBNER & Company, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 
London, have the ‘* History of American Socialisms,”’ the ‘‘ Trap- 


per’s Guide,” and the ‘‘ Hand-Book of the O. C.,”’ for sale. They 
will receive subscriptions for our other publications. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES 


Of the Oneida Community Buildings and Grounds, made by a first- 
class artist and finely mounted, can be had on application at the 
Office of the Oneida Circular. 

LARGE VIEWS. 

Bird's-eye View, looking West, of Community Buildings and 
Grounds, 12 by 14 inches, on fine enameled board 16 by 20; price 
$1.75. Quadrangle and Group, 12 by 14, mounted like the above : 
price $1.75. South and East Fronts of the Community Dwellings, 
giving a good view of the New Wing occupied by the Children— 
8 by 10, on tinted board 10 by 12, with an ornamental border’ 
price $1.00, 

STEREOGRAPHS., 

No. 2, East and North Lawns. No. 3, East Lawn and Portico. 
No. 4, East Front. No. 5, North Front and Lawn. No. 6, Bird’s- 
Eye View of Buildings looking West. No. 7, Lawn and Summer- 
House. No. 8, West View, toward Railroad. No. 11, Quadrangle. 
No. 12, Lawn View. No. 15, South and East Fronts. Price of 
Stereographs $3.00 per doz. Sent by mail rost-paid, on receipt of 
price. 





